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OUR EDITOR'S RETURN. 


We are happy to announce the return of our esteemed editor from 
an extended tour through the West and South. For nearly three 
months we have been without his valuable guidance, hence the delay 
which has attended the publication of the last two issues. Now, how- 
ever, that he has again assumed the duties of his office, we trust soon 
to put the affairs of our journal in their regular course. 

During his absence, he visited some thirty cities, and the relation 
by him of the friendly and cordial reception he invariably received, 
and the generous hospitality which in every instance was tendered to 
him, has been most gratifying to us, and has instilled into us renewed 
courage and vigor. 

Mr. Lewin very modestly attributes the flattering ovations given to 
him as testimonials to his feeble efforts to advance a noble cause rather 
than to any personal merit. Tue New Era being one of the principal 
mediums through which he has accomplished that with which he is ered- 
ited as having done for Reformed Judaism, we are not unwarranted in 
concluding that our journal has been favorably received. 

In addition to the compliments universally paid our worthy editor, 
and the many new friends he has gained, he has obtained promises 
from some of the jist minds of the country to enter the list of our 
contributors. He has also, by his untiring energy and zeal, nearly 
doubled the number of our subscribers, so that Tue New Era to-day 
can, without boasting or fear of impeachment, declare that it has (with 
not more than one exception) the largest circulation of any Jewish 
organ published in America. This more substantial acknowledgment 
of the sincerity and force of our efforts has invested us with increased 


strength, and will enable us to widen the field of our labors. 
Vou. I1.—37 
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We extend to our friends our sincere thanks for the encouragement 
and aid they have so profusely and voluntarily given us, and assure 
them that Taz New Era will continue steadily, vigorously, and hon- 
estly to labor in the service of Reform—not only reform,in Religion, 
but in every reform having for its object the subjugation of vice and 
the enthronement of virtue. 





A CARD OF THANKS. 


Tue editor of Tut New Era, fully appreciating the kindness and 
attention generally bestowed upon him during his recent tour through 
the Western and Southern cities, desires, by thismedium, to express his 
gratitude, and to thank his numerous friends most sincerely for the in- 
terest manifested by them in rendering his sojourn in their midst as 
pleasant. as possible. 


For the encouragement and support given to this journal, the editor 
believes that the best return he can make is to endeavor to render it 
worthy of the great cause it represents. To this task he pledges his 
untiring devotion ; and thus he hopes not only to merit a continuance 
of that public favor and esteem he now enjoys, but eventually to make 


Tue New Era a welcome guest in every Jewish household. 


OUR NEW CONTRIBUTORS. 


Amone the many eminent writers whose contributions we will have 
the pleasure of placing before our readers during the course of our 
Tump VoiumE, we call especial attention to the following clergymen, 
all of whom are noted for erudition and zeal, elevated and_ liberal 
views, and for the valuable services rendered by them to the cause of 
Progress and Reform :— 

Rev. Dr. Lilienthal, Cincinnati. Rev. Dr. Wise, Cincinnati. 
Rev. Dr. Huebsch, New York.. tev. Dr. Jastrow, Philadelphia. 
tev. Dr. Mayer, Cleveland. tev. Dr. Sonneschein, St. Louis. 
Rev. Dr. Kleeberg, Louisville. tev. Dr. Schlessinger, Albany. 
Rev. Dr. Landsberg, Rochester. Rev. N. M. Mann, Rochester. 
Rev. J. W. Chadwick, Brooklyn. | Rev. 8. H. Camp, Brooklyn. 
Rev. Francis Abbott, Toledo. tev. KE. L. Rexford, Columbus. 
tev. J. K. Gutheim, New Orleans.) Rev. I. L. Leucht, New Orleans. 
Rev. S. Falk, Buffalo. tev. Isidor Kalisch, Nashville. 
Rev. Wechsler, Columbus. tev. M. Samfield, Memphis. 
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CONSCIENCE AND. THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


A SERMON DELIVERED BY THE EDITOR BEFORE THE TEMPLE SINAI CONGRE- 
GATION, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA., ON THE SABBATH OF REPENTANCE, 
OCTOBER 5, 1872. 


‘¢ And if you do not thus, behold you will have sinned against the Lord ; and rest as- 
sured that your sin will find you out.” 


Tue passage of the text submitted to your notice, and with which 
you are doubtless familiar, forms a portion of the address of Moses to 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad, when, in accordance with a previous 
arrangement, he cedes to them certain lands on the eastern side of the 
river Jordan, in consideration of their binding themselves to continue 
giving their military assistance to the commonwealth of Israel, until 
such time asthe country had been entirely subjugated. The wise le- 
gislator, having every faith in the promises of the tribes, assigns them 
their possession, but warns them that though he was descending into 
the grave and could not be amongst them at the time when it would 
be necessary to fulfil their obligations, and that though their brethren 
might perhaps not be in a position to compel them to keep their 
contract, yet assuredly would their sin find them out and receive that 
punishment it duly merited. So much for the literal bearing of 
the text. But, my hearers, it must be evident to you that I have not 
selected these words of Moses merely for the purpose ot recalling the 
historical account of a treaty which, to us of the present day, is a 
matter of little import. Indeed, a moment’s reflection will suttice to 
convince you that our text is susceptible of a more extended significa- 
tion; that it is capable of receiving a more general application ; that it 
conveys most instructive lessons, which are well adapted to the especial 
occasion—this Sabbath of Repentance—which assembles us here to-day, 
Let me, then, endeavor to place before you some of those reflections 
which may be deduced from that memorable address. 

“ And if you do not thus, behold you will have sinned against the 
Lord ; and rest assured that your sin will find you out.” The pith 
of the address lies in the second clause of this warning, “rest assured 
your sin will find you out ;” in other words, “rest assured that though 
no mortal eye may see your sin, though no mortal power may be able 
to punish you for that sin, yet will your own conscience act as the 
accuser and the judge, and inflict that chastisement the offence de- 
serves.” From this I proceed to observe, that the power of conscience 
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exercises a greater influence than the fear of temporal punishment, 
and that, moreover, this inward sense of right and wrong in conduct 
belongs to human nature. Asa biblical illustration of this assertion, 
we have only to refer to that scene where Joseph’s brethren are 
plunged into the greatest trouble and anxiety, through the action of 
Joseph in assuming an appearance of the utmost severity. “ And 
they said one to another, We are verily guilty concerning our brother, 
in that we saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought us; and we 
would not hear; therefore is this distress come upon us, And Reuben 
answered them saying, Spake I not unto you saying, Do not sin 
against the child, and ye would not hear? Therefore behold also his 
blood is required.” 

It must be recollected that, when this event occurred, it was in an 
age when the law had not yet been given, and that all the revelation 
of the Divine Will which had been made was what had been handed 
down from generation to generation among the Patriarchs. Yet we 
find the brethren of Joseph reasoned upon the same moral principles 
and were conscious of the same feelings as we would reason and feel 
at the present day. This is because the innate sense of right and 
wrong is coeval with creation; it is a law inscribed in every human 
heart. Inthe darkest times, in the most uncivilized portions of the 
globe, when the grossest ignorance and superstition prevailed, when 
polytheism with its hideous form shrouded the fair earth, and men 
groped their way in darkness amid a labyrinth of doubts and conjectures, 
—even then a distinctior was made between virtue and vice, between a 
duty and acrime. This moral sense of good and evil is the offspring 
of Iteason—-the heavenly faculty which makes of man a child of 
God ; and according as this Reason is developed, so is this sense culti- 
easis Among rude tribes of men, where superstition as a necessary 
consequence of the time prevailed over reason, the sense of right and 
wrong was but an imperfect one; but according as the faculty of 
reason assumed her holy functions and asserted her will over men’s 
minds, so the discrimination between right and wrong, virtue and vice, 
a duty and a crime, became more in harmony with justice and truth. 
This has been the work of ages, and it is even now in a state of 
development. Thus is it that many have a misconception of duty, 
and while clinging pertinaciously to some old custom or old form 
which they superstitiously believe to be a vital principle of religion, 
actually violate the most sacred duties and forget the most import- 
ant obligations. They do this not because they are determined 
to do wrong or because they are vicious. Just the opposite. They 
indeed believe they are fulfilling their duty. But their error is 
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due to their judgment. They misconceive the nature of religion, 
because their reasoning powers have not yet arrived at that stage 
to make them discard old abuses and old superstitions. I maintain, 
then, that this sense of right and wrong, when trained by the aid of 
reason, is the greatest agent in promoting the well-being of society ; 
it is in fact the only true revelation, since it is the inspiration into the 
human mind of good and pure thoughts from the source of all virtue 
and purity. The adherents to a literal interpretation of the Bible, of 
course, maintain that religion is the offspring of the Bible; that it is 
the result of a communication of Divine will under supernatural 
agencies ; and that the reasoning powers of the mind should and must 
be subservient to the commands and laws prescribed in the Bible. 
Now this would deprive religion entirely of its hallowing influence, 
for it would ignore natural religion; and unless men possessed some 
natural religion, that is, unless they were endowed by nature with 
some sense of moral obligation, they would be incapable of all religion 
whatever. If previously there existed no conception in their minds 
of duty, of love, of allegiance, of gratitude; if they failed to perceive 
the discrimination between right and wrong, then would revealed re- 
ligion in vain prescribe laws and commandments. The one can only 
be predicated on the other. Hence they who, from mistaken notions 
of piety, would make of the Bible everything and of Reason nothing, 
do real injury to religion, since they undermine the very foundation 
on which revelation builds its power of regulating the heart. The 
greatest of all religions, then, is natural religion, because it is the one 
which God has implanted in the hearts of all men, and in which all 
men agree. 

This power of conscience, or innate sense of right and wrong, which 
we call natural religion, exercises more powerful influence than the 
fear of temporal punishment, because it produces an apprehension of 
guilt and of the consequences of that guilt in a far greater degree than 
man is capable of inflicting. In the words of the text we may say, 
“And if you do not thus, you will have sinned against the Lord; and 
rest assured that your sin will find you out.” 

Whoever has such little reverence of God, as to attach no more 
serious consequences to sin than the fear of mortal detection and pun- 
ishment, is indeed on the high road to ruin, and is likely to remain a 
sinner all the days of his life. Fortunately, however, this class of 
men is not numerous, for even in cases where there is no habitual 
acknowledgment of God, where there is even a daring contempt of His 
authority, the very men who thus act are constrained by conscience, 
in the day of their distress, to recognize God, and that, too, under 
the most awful of characters—the avenger of guilt. 
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Thus the power of conscience in this respect is all-important. Did 
it not suggest some relation between guilt and punishment, of what 
avail would be the principle of approbation or disapprobation with 
respect to moral conduct? Conscience,then, assumes not only the 
power of an accuser, but also of a judge, for it causes us to acknowledge 
that not only have we done wrong, but that we are justly entitled to 
be punished for that wrong. As in the familiar case of Joseph’s 
brethren, now under consideration, they said: ‘ Therefore is this dis- 
tress come upon us; behold, also, his blood is required,” thus admitting 
their crime and the justice of the punishment. Truly their sin had 
found them out, and they were reaping the consequences. The Bible 
affords many other instances in which the sin of the evil-doer finds 
him out by means of some sudden misfortune or of some act of folly 
which all the ingenuity of villany has been unable to prevent ; but the 
limits of this sermon wil] not permit me to do more than simply men- 
tion the fact. : 

From this power of conscience arise the terrors which so often haunt 
guilt. The sleepless nights, the fearful dreams when sleep at last 
descends over the shaken frame, the fears of secret dangers, are all the 
results of a disturbed conscience. But, my hearers, it may be asked, 
If this indeed be the power of conscience, how is it that its influence 
is not more general, and that it does not restrain men from the com- 


mission of sin? I reply that conscience is very often stifled during a 
season of prosperity, but that it is sure to return to its full power 
when adversity comes, thus proving our text, ‘ Rest assured that your 
sin will find you out.” 


When crimes are committed, the passion of the moment is too great, 
and the mind too much enslaved by the gratification of the desire, to be 
capable of proper reflection. And even when the passion has subsided, 
if the sun of prosperity continues to shine, the sinner, if he at all reflect 
upon himself, seems to find in this very prosperity a justification for 
his sin, and therefore fondly concludes that he is at peace with heaven 
and earth, But once let the sun cease to shine; once let the dark 
clouds of adversity hover around him; let him be suddenly deprived 
of all his boasted wealth and reduced to poverty ; let him be stretched 
on the couch of pain and sickness ; let him suffer the loss of some one 
who, notwithstanding the stubbornness of his heart, he yet loves, and 
oh, what a terrible punishment is his!) Surely then his sin has found 
him out! What a difference is there now between him in adversity 
and his former self in prosperity! Before, life was an illusion. Every- 
thing tended to pander to his vanities, to flatter and deceive him. 
Then he was a portion of the crowd, and no insignificant part either; 
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but now he is alone, the mask has been removed, his friends and 
admirers have forsaken him, and “there is none so poor as to pay him 
homage.” Besides this his brain is on the rack, for his spirits are no 
longer supported by fallacious views of Heaven’s favor. His pride is 
humbled. “ His sin has found him out.” 

It is also curious to note how, in cases like this, when the conscience 
js thoroughly awakened, the sinner considers every calamity which he 
suffers as an actual infliction of punishment. When before he 
never thought of God, or only thought of Him unworthily, he now 
regards Him as a judge who has passed sentence on him for his 
guilt, and who is executing vengeance. Yet, perhaps, many of his af- 
fictions arise directly out “of causes which have nothing whatever to 
do with his sin. By a wise dispensation of providence, however, they 
are interpreted by his conscience to be inflicted solely on account of 
the sin, and thus are men often forced to repent, by discovering 
that there is a Providence who rules all things, and who surely will not 
permit guilt to go unpunished. 

And now, my dear friends, to apply these reflections to the present 
oceasion. The great Kipur, which excites so much dread and anxiety 
in the minds of many Israelites, will soon be here, and will bring 
with it, as usual, crowded synagogues. Wherever Israelites dwell, 
songs of penitence will be heard, and from every Jewish fane will 
ascend the petitions of Israel for forgiveness and reconciliation. 
Though only a ceremony, Kipur is one which carries with it grand and 
instructive lessons, for it exemplifies three essential truths of Judaism. 
1. Repentance is necessary to every one, because there is no one so 
good as not at some time to commit sin. 2. God is gracious, all- 
merciful, and forgiving. He desires not the death of the wicked, but 
rather that he may return to Him and live; therefore He pardons the 
truly repentant sinner and opens to him the gates of eternal salvation. 
3. Man needs no mediator to go between him and his Lord; he and 
he only must and can atone for his sins by repenting and amending 
his course of conduct. The institution of the day of atonement is 
founded upon the weakness and the power of man,—upon the weak- 
ness, because man is a human being and is liable to the failings of 
frail mortality ;—upon the power, because man is formed in the image 
of God, partakes in a degree of His Divine essence, combines spirit 
with matter, and is capable of subduing his material yearnings by the 
strong will of his spirit. Hence, Kipur is justly entitled to all the 
respect and veneration which Jews everywhere pay to it. But, my 
dear friends, I pray you observe that many of us are apt to reg: ard 
Kipur in quite a different light. For many of us, unfortunately, have 
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been taught to regard Kipur as the day when God sits in judgment 
upon us, reads over the record of our past sins and iniquities, calls us to 
account for them, and punishes us accordingly. To avoid this and to ap- 
pease the wrath of the deity, some personal sacrifice must be made, and 
so the day is devoted to fasting and praying. Alas! I say, too many 
of us believe this is the great end of Kipur, and are satisfied to go 
through the form without even thinking of the holy spirit which that 
form enshrines. In the sense of the text we may say, “they have 
sinned against the Lord, and their sins have found them out.” Yes, 
it is their consciences which are at work. They tremble with fear at 
the terrible thought that God will punish them for their sins, and so 
they hasten to the sanctuary and endeavor by all outward manifesta- 
tions to evince contrition. But, brethren, I tell you most emphati- 
cally that many and many of those who assemble in our temples 
and houses of worship are led thither more from superstition than from 
true belief or sincere repentance. I tell you that these merely go 
through the form of pretending to repent for sins which they know 
all the time they will commit as soon as the Kipur services are at an 
end. Oh! dear brethren, oh! dear sisters, for the love of God, for the 
love of honor and purity and truth, for the love of all you hold most 
dear, for the love of your souls’ salvation, be ye not among those who 
will visit Israel’s houses of worship on that day with such thoughts. 
Think not that the Kipur is given to us so that in a few hours we may 
wash away months of iniquitous conduct, and obtain a fresh lease of 
life only to sin again, The day of atonement is truly the sabbath of 
sabbaths, truly the greatest day in the year, if we see in it a proof of 
God’s mercy and love, if with earnestness we avail ourselves of the 
privilege of seizing the proffered hand of reconciliation and returning 
to the Lord our God, with all our heart and soul. But, if we observe 
it only because custom has so ordained it, or because we think the 
ceremonies of the day will make all right in the sight of God, then, in- 
deed, is the day of atunement a fraud, a mockery, a wicked deception. 
Then, indeed, when we keep it in this way, do we commit the greatest 
sin of the whole year. 

Oh! my beloved friends, if indeed your sins have found you out, if 
you are conscious of having done wrong and really wish to atone for 
your faults, then let us regard Kipur only as the type of what a 
good man’s life should be every day. A sage once said to his disciples, 
“Repent one day before your death.”—*“ How can we do that,” asked 
they, “seeing that we know not the day of our death?” Then said the 
sage, “ Repent every day.” So, brethren, let us make the following 
resolves. First and foremost, let us truly atone for our sins. 
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Secondly. Let us cultivate the habit which the Psalmist recom- 
mends of “communing with our hearts when we lie down on our 
beds,” so that each night may admonish us of the wrongs we have 
committed either through error or thoughtlessness, and remind us of 
the opportunities we have allowed to escape us, in which we might 
have done some good. 

Thirdly. Let us not be lenient in passing judgment upon ourselves, 
but rather let us strive ever to think less of the faults of others and 
more of our own. So also, when conscience is even quiet, let us be 
certain that it is not merely silenced because of hardened guilt or the 
fortunes of prosperity, but that it is really tranquil, because we are 
free from transgression. 

Lastly. Let us shun sin for its own native deformity, and love virtue 
because of its own intrinsic worth. Let us ever remember that though 
no mortal eye may discover our sin, though no mortal judge may pass 
sentence thereon, yet there is one who seeth all things, and that the 
sin will assuredly find us out, and will condemn us in the presence of 
that tribunal where the God of Infinite Justice and Truth presides. 

If thus you will resolve, and if thus you will act in the future, then 
truly will the blessed day of atonement not return in vain, for not 
only will your past sins be forgiven and your peace effected with 
your God, but you will even possess the love of your Maker, which 
will accompany you through life, will aid you in your good resolutions, 
will guard you from evil, will lead you to good, and will finally con- 
duct your souls to realms of joy and bliss, even to the realms of im- 
mortality, which may God in his infinite mercy grant. Amen. 





THE FOOL AND THE LOAF OF BREAD. 


A Foor once stood wondering and staring at a high pole, on the top of 
which was a tempting loaf of bread. The fool was hungry; but all he 
did was to gape and exclaim: “ How nice it looks! Who can get it 
down?” His companidn, wiser than he, addressed him thus: “ Ah, 
silly fellow! the pole is no higher now than when the loaf was first 
placed on it. I'll show you how to get it down.” Ie took a ladder 
with many steps, mounted them one by one, reached the top and got 
the bread, while the fool went away hungry and ashamed, Thus is 
it always. The fool in his indolence can only gape at the prize within 
his reach, which soon is won by the intelligent and industrious worker. 





THE JEWS IN THEIR DISPERSIONS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. LUDWIG PHILIPPSOHN. 
BY ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID. 


In the foregoing lectures we sought to elucidate the relation of 
Christianity and Islamism to the Religious Idea, and thence to deduce 
the necessity for the continued existence in Judaism of the religious 
idea in its completeness. Were I to adhere strictly to the natural 
order of the subjects to be treated in these lectures, it would certainly 
indicate that we should now proceed to consider the manner and mode 
of this continued existence in Talmudism; and also (having already 
discussed the rise of Talmudism previous to Christianity) the purport 
and character of Talmudism itself. 

I deem it advisable, nevertheless, first to call your attention to the 
phase of existence exhibited in the receptacles of this Talmudic- 
Judaism—Jewdom. And for what reason? you will inquire. Tal- 
mudism is so peculiar a creation, the result of such peculiar intellectual 
tendencies, that it is impossible to comprehend its nature, unless we 
previously understand the object for which it was designed—unless we 
have previously recognized its aim, its scope, and its indispensability. 
If it has been ascertained—first, that the preservation of Jewdom was 
necessary to the endurance of the religious idea; and secondly, that 
by Talmudism alone the continued existence of Jewdom could be 
secured ; we shall have possessed ourselves of the guiding thread, with- 
out which we might wander pathless in its vast and intricate labyrinths. 

I bespeak your attention to-day, therefore, to the history of the Jews 
in their dispersion. I must premise, however, that it is foreign to the 
task I have undertakan to give utterance to the just lamentations, 
which an intimate acquaintance with a history, whose every page, nay, 
whose every line, whose every letter is written in blood, may well 
wring from the sincere friend of humanity. This blood was not shed 
on the battle-field, where the destinies of nations were decided ; nor 
was this martyrdom endured as expiation for crime, but this life-stream 

yas pressed from the heart, this martyrdom crushed the limbs, of a 
race of men, who, guiltless of wrong against the lives or the property 
of their fellow-beings, sought but liberty to live true to their con- 
sciences and their God. History, like her eternal sister, Nature, 
possesses the great privilege of recording the general results of events, 
and of, passing silently over the griefs and sufferings laid successively 
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by individuals on the altar of the general good. The uninterrupted 
and eternal production of life is the law of nature. But life necessi- 
tates death. Countless old generations must die that countless new 
generations may be born. In order to sustain life, nature must destroy 
life. In like manner, history requires the suffering and the annihila- 
tion of millions of individual men, in order to secure to the race of 
man continued and progressive development, and to prepare for it an 
ever greater future, an ever more. glorious existence. Judged accord- 
ing to this standard, the thousand holocausts which the annals of every 
people record are recognized to have been offered for a loftier end. 
History, which would otherwise present a melancholy picture of 
tyranny and slavery, of force and thraldom, of human sufferings and 
passions, becomes, when viewed in this light, a solemn record of the 
eternal strivings of mankind for higher objects, of its aspirations for 
the conquest of truth and right. 

Let us thus look upon the history of Jewdom in its dispersions, and 
we shall at once perceive that these dispersions had for aim and end 
the preservation of the Religious Idea ; and that all that the Jews, its 
depositaries and bearers, were called upon to endure, all their suffer- 
ings during fifteen centuries (of which sufferings, alas ! many still con- 
tinue) were a necessity which in the fulfilment of their sublime mission 
could not be averted. Nay, instead of the remembrance of the evil 
treatment received by this peaceable people causing us to mourn, the 
thought should rather inspire us with feelings of admiration at the in- 
ward power of the spirit, enabling .a whole race to conquer all disasters 
and defy all calamities. What more does Jewdom desire? It has 
gained the victory. The world sought to annihilate it, and yet Jew- 
dom exists. The world strove to render it dumb, and yet Jewdom 
speaks, speaks now, even louder and more audibly than ever, in the 
vars of mankind. Yet more—Jewdom sees the animosity which pre- 
vailed against her daily diminish—hears the world rescind daily its 
hostile edicts—feels her sufferings and anguish pass away, virulence 
and oppression gradually die out. Jewdom may with truth exclaim, “I 
have endured to the end ; and this endurance has won its reward.” It has 
achieved that which it was its task to accomplish ; it has preserved the 
religious idea for the great future of mankind. Let us therefore not 
deem the history of Jewdom in its dispersions to be but a blood-stained 
record of uniform oppression and violence. Let us, on the contrary, 
recognize it to be that which it truly is—the conflict of the Spirit 
with its antagonisms for the eternal preservation of the Religious Idea. 
Seen under this aspect the existence of the Jewish people is neither a 
mystic riddle, as by some it has been supposed to be, for the key to its 
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solution lies at hand ; nor is it a mournful picture veiled in sadness ; it 
is a brilliant image, delineating the power of the immortal soul of man. 

We repeat—the sufferings of the Jewish race, from the fourth cen- 
tury down to the present time, their exclusion from political society, 
the persecutions they have endured throughout the world, were the 
necessary conditions of the fulfilment of their holy mission. This 
proposition we now proceed to examine and to verify. 

When a nation loses its independence, one of two consequences 
must ensue; either it is destroyed in the last struggle, or (and this is 
but another form of destruction) it is amalgamated with its con- 
querors. The nation may be preserved in its separate members, but in 
its collective form, its especial purpose, its nationality in fine, it exists 
no longer. To the existence of the Jewish race no such close was 
appointed ; for the fulfilment of its lofty mission forbade alike its annihi- 
lation and its amalgamation with its conquerors. That race was dis- 
persed, retaining in its dispersion its peculiar character. This dis- 
persion, as we have shown in a former lecture, was the instrument of 
its material salvation, Had this numerically insignificant nation (the 
smallest of all the peoples of the earth) remained in Palestine, it could 
not have retained its integrity amid the irruptions of the barbarians, 
the conquests of the Mahomedan Arabians, the incursions of Zhengis- 
khan, and of the Saracens and Turkomans. That it had been conquered 
and dismembered by the tolerant Romans before the outbreak of these 
wars of devastation and of the Crusades, was a beneficent ordination 
of the Almighty Ruler of the Universe, and an evidence of His gov- 
erning providence. 

The existence of the Jewish race as a people was not necessary. 
Indeed the accomplishment of their sacred task was far more power- 
fully aided by their dispersion. Through the absence of all political 
and municipal vitality in the numerous isolated communities, was this 
their task more promptly and efficiently performed. The religious 
idea was treed by the dispersion of the Jews from the trammelling in- 
fluence of political and municipal life, and space and opportunity were 
secured to its depositaries for their own and its preservation. 

But for this end it was also necessary that the Jews should be 
placed in a position which would prevent their amalgamation with the 
dominant nation in whose centre they respectively dwelt. On this 
point I am anxious to avoid misapprehension. I would therefore ob- 
serve that I here refer exclusively to the times at which nations were 
specifically ruled by the two new churches, in part antagonistic to the 
religious idea, Christianity and Moslemism, then in their most dog- 
matic state of development; an era at which the political amaigama- 
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tion of the Hebrew race would have been inevitably combined with 
an absorption of the religious idea into the forms of Christianity and 
Islamism ; an age, as will be admitted, wholly different in its character 
from the present time, and inducing consequently wholly different 
conditions of existence. 

That the Jewish race should assume in their dispersions a distinctive 
and isolating mental costume and character, which should place them 
in strong contrast to the dominant churches (and this idiosynerasy 
was secured to them by Talmudism), and that their temporal position 
should be exclusive in its tendency, so as to render them wholly 
dependent on themselves and their own resources (a state of being 
imposed on them by the iron rule of the middle ages) was a historical 
necessity. Both conditions were indispensable to the preservation of 
the Jewish race in its integrity, and both were fulfilled. 

It may be objected, and with truth if the material fact be alone 
considered, that the social position of the Jews and the oppression 
and suffering to which they were exposed, were virtually induced by 
the peculiarities to which the race so pertinaciously adhered. But if 
the Jews had not, both from choice and necessity, preserved their in- 
dividuality, their fusion with the other dominant creeds would have 
been inevitable; and true it certainly is, that in their new garb of 
Christian and Mahomedan they would have had nothing toendure. The 
service of the Religious Idea rendered this immunity impossible. Nor 
does this afford to the dominant churches the slightest justification for 
the tyranny and eruelty exercised by them towards the Hebrew race. 
The peculiarity of my fellow-man, as long as it does no injury to 
society, in no way gives me the right to injure him in life, property, 
and honor ; nor to beat him to death, either morally or physically. The 
preservation of this peculiarity was the only reproach cast upon the Jews 
after they had been degraded to the very lowest social position by their 
oppressors. It has, however, I trust, been clearly shown that for this 
condition of things there existed an historical necessity. To the Jewish 
race it was given to preserve within itself the religious idea, un- 
scathed by the antagonisms of the dominant Christian and Mahomedan 
churches, The only means by which this could be carried out was 
the adoption of a peculiar external form of religious life. So soon as 
the dominant churches came to comprehend the antagonisms to their 
own system inherent in Judaism, they naturally sought to annihilate 
Judaism, or to thrust aside and supplant it. The necessary conse- 
quences of this animosity were the constant persecutions and banish- 
ments of the Jews, and their political and municipal expulsion whether 
as communities or as individuals. 
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Another historical feature of the middle ages was the feudal system, 
Its most marked tendency was the subdivision of the State into guilds 
or companies. Feudalism split up the aggregate of society into many 
separate bodies, and assigned to each a particular position and con- 
stitution, and individual rights and privileges. Instead of erecting the 
State on the universal basis of equal and general rights, instead of com. 
prehending each and every portion of society as constituting an in- 
tegral part of the whole social fabric, instead of recognizing the people 
collectively to be one body politic, feudalism divides and subdivides 
them, according to a certain fixed scheme, from the monarch down to 
the serf, into classes, guilds, corporations, and arranges them in orders, 
companies, etc., that stand to each other in the relative positions of 
inferior and superior. What* post was appointed tothe Jew in this 
feudal state? What rank was he to hold in this scheme? Neither 
ainid the nobles, nor the guilds of the towns, nor the serfdom of the 
peasant would it concede a place to the Hebrew. Feudalism con- 
demned the Jew to remain a foreign excrescence, an outeast from them 
all. By feudalism were the Jews considered to be but appendages of 
the monarch, who in his gracious clemency tolerated their presence as 
imperial or royal menials. They paid tribute to the sovereign, were 
under his immediate protection, which he could grant, or rather sell 
to them, or withhold from them, at his royal pleasure. They were 
thus denied all rights, were compelled to dwell in separate quarters of 
the towns, were forbidden to hold land and to pursue any trade. But 
one alternative was allowed, but one dark retreat afforded them, 
whence their feliow-men shrunk in disgust. Permission was accorded 
them to wander as hawkers, peddlers, and money-lenders, foot-sore and 
weary, from place to place. So abject was the plight to which the 
feudal system had reduced the sons of Israel; those who in Palestine 
had been a free and agricultural people, in Rome Roman citizens, were 
now condemned to be hirelings and menials, earning their exile’s bread 
in the land of their birth by hawking and usury. Princes and em- 
perors pledged their right to the tenure of Jews, sometimes to towns, 
sometimes to feudal lords of higher or lower degree. In other in- 
stances they conceded their claim to the servitude of the Jews for pay- 
ment, or in compliance with petitions or threats, to certain circles and 
towns. From this arbitrary and lawless rule to which they were sub- 
jected, other and serious evils resulted to the Jews. The callings they 
were permitted to pursue acted prejudicially on their moral condition. 
It may with truth be asserted, that the highest credit redounds to 
the Jewish race, that under the pressure of circumstances so degrad- 
ing, they not only were not wholly demoralized, but preserved a fresh- 
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ness of spirit and a strength of character, which they mainly derived 
from the peculiar constitution of their spiritual and religious life. In 
other instances again, these pursuits brought them constantly into 
collision with great and small. The borrower hates the lender; the 
more deeply he is indebted, the more entirely he is in the power of his 
creditor, the more anxious is he to set him aside by physical force, 
particularly in an age when might made right, and when that 
lender was without arms and without legal defence. Thus the longer 
the Jews remained in any one locality, the more imminent and certain 
were their persecution and expulsion, simply because the greater was 
the number of those whose interest it was to effect their removal. 

A third and necessary consequence was, that as the snail ever seeks 
shelter within its shelly tenement from the bruising heel of the passer- 
by, so the persecuted Jew ever withdrew deeper and deeper into in- 
tellectual seclusion. All spiritual connection with other nations 
gradually ceased. An attachment to scientific pursuits, which had 
endured to a much later period (even so late as the commencement 
of the fifteenth century) among the Jews than among the Arabians 
and Christians, expired at length amid the universal perseoutions to 
which they were subjected, particularly those which accompanied their 
expulsion from Spain, At the era when the taste for classical studies 
was revived, and when the other European peoples gladly shook off 
their long intellectual lethargy, no ray of morning light could penetrate 
into the dark Ghetto or Jews’ quarter, and dawn on the mental vision 
of the crouching and hope-fallen son of Abraham, Even religious specu- 
lation was arrested in the crushed spirits, that were only permanently 
saved from entire paralyzation by the exciting study of the Tahnud 
whetting the edge of intellectual subtlety, though this was limited to 
the analytical disquisitions of casuistry. Of this the result is manifest; 
the ecclesiastical system of the middle ages sought, in its spirit of 
exclusiveness, to annihilate the Jews, since in Judaism was included 
the most uncompromizing antagonism to that exclusiveness—the 
Peligious Idea. Where they could not succeed in extirpating, they 
tried to expel them from municipal society. Feudalism, amid its 
divisions and subdivisions that virtually denied the equality of human 
rights, had no place for the outcasts of the Church—the rejected 
Hebrews. It placed them without the pale of law and right, and as 
it transformed the peasantry into the bondmen (serfs) of the nobles, so 
it made the Jews to be the bondmen (serving-men) of the monarch. 
Yet, as compared with the Church, the feudal system was the salvation 
of Jewdom. From the personal influence of the monarch they often 
derived protection ; secing that as occasion might be, the sovereigns 
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either thought more tolerantly or felt more humanely than the petty 
tyrants their subjects; or they needed the gold of the Jews, their 
loans, the purchase-money for protection; or they were impelled to 
uphold them by a spirit of opposition to the Church, which spirit, as 
is well known, was not unfrequently rife in Christendom. And the 
Jews, in truth, required naught save, according to the necessities of the 
hour, a few spots of earth on which to exist, to weather the storm, and 
to outlive the days of menaced extermination. 


(To be continued). 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAELITES FROM EGYPT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE COPTIC, BY REV DR. MENSOR. 
(Continued from page 453.) 


New evils were at hand. Our frontier horsemen came flying in with 
news of war. The Arab chieftains refused the tribute: they had sent 
round a banner to all the kindred of Ishmael in the desert; and the 
whole border, from Damascus to Pelusium, was in arms, as if by com- 
mand of our evil genius. The calamities that-had befallen Egypt stir- 
red them up to revolt, and the revolt was about to be succeeded by an 
invasion of the enemy. I then was summoned into the presence of the 
monarch, to the council held in this case of emergency. The king de- 
manded my advice. It was plainly given. Reprobating the feeble 
policy that had withdrawn our armies from the frontier to waste their 
valor in watching slaves, I counselled instant vigor. I declared that 
war must be met by war, rebellion by speedy punishment; and that 
the royal tribute, if not brought in the hands of the Ishmaelites, must 
be sought for in the ashes of their tents. All applauded this advice; 
and Pharaoh, throwing over my neck the golden links of his own 
sword-chain, and ordering a linen robe of state to be hung upon my 
shoulders, made me on the spot commander of all the armies of Miz- 
raim. 

I rejoiced in this good fortune. The pomps of Memphis had be- 
come fearful in my sight. Wild dreams haunted me, wilder thoughts 
came over me in my waking hours, I had commenced to experience 
strange doubts of the wisdom of that worship which was as old as the 
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foundation of the throne. I involuntarily asked myself, Could the gods 
of Egypt be given for its tormentors? Could the power of turning 
those gods into scorn be given, but by some other God mightier and 
higher than they? Or could that higher God, that wielder of the ele- 
ments, that scorner of the pride and glory of Egypt, be on the side of 
injustice? These feelings rapidly spread over the whole surface of my 
mind. The sound of war came to me as the sound of the rushing 
stream to the traveller in the desert. The fever of my spirit parched 
me no more, I put on my armor, took my spear in my hand, and 
marched forth from Memphis at the head of troops that were fit to 
bear the dragon banner of mighty Egypt to the uttermost end of the 
world. 

We made rapid marches along the shore of the sea of the desert, 
that we might meet the rebellious sons of Ishmael before a hoof of their 
camels should defile the sacred shores of Egypt. All was the exulta- 
tion of the warrior’s heart, as I looked from the heights along the end- 
less columns of chariots, horses, and spearmen that moved along the 
bold hills and rocky valleys bordering that bright and ever billowy sea. 
But when we entered on the desert itself, when we saw the boundless 
waste spread before us without path or landmark, without tree or herb, 
without river or fount, our hearts shrank within us, and we felt that in 
all the grandeur of man there still is weakness, as the weakness of the 
sand tossed in the whirlwind. Enemies we saw none, but the most un- 
conquerable of all enemies, the desert—the ground on which we trod, 
as treading on the floor of a furnace, and the sun, which shot down 
upon onr heads rays as fierce as flights of burning arrows. Against this 
war what was man? Our horses died of pestilence; our chariots were 
left broken in the wilderness; the scorching wind pierced us to the 
bone, withered the nerve of the strong, and made the heart of the bold 
faint within him. After months of fruitless search for the flying Arabs, 
whom we could no more reach than we could the clouds of heaven, I 
gave the word to retrace our steps toward the land of Egypt. Broken 
and faint as we were, the command infused new life into the whole host. 
It was full of the memory of that luxurious rest which the soul covets 
in a dry and thirsty land; it told even the meanest heart among our 
thousands of the pure and refreshing draughts of the Nile, the deep 
bowers of roses, the olive groves on its banks, the delicious evenings 
when under the vines, in the cool air, all was music, serenity, and the 
simple and undisturbed delights of nature. 

On the third day, at sunset, the army had reached the brow of the 
mountains that overlook the valley of the Nile. With the delight of 
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luxury, we gazed on the immense extent of that richest spot of the 
bounty of nature and labor of man, glittering like a huge serpent, 
bright with all the hues of summer, under the light of the descending 
sun. Groves, gardens, palaces, the solemn beauty of the pyramids, 
illumined by the setting rays, like enormous piles of burnished gold; 
the beautiful Nile, the glory of all, flowing down in the midst of this 
unrivalled landscape like a vast vein of molten silver; all lay before 
us in lovely vision. In universal triumph we sung hymns in praise of 
the protecting gods of Egypt, raised rude altars of the stones of the 
mountain-tops, and after hours of carousal, laid ourselves down to sleep 
until the morn should bid us rise and go forth into the richness of the 
land. It was then that I heard for the first time, from the peasantry 
of the hills, the long succession of miseries that the wrath of the He- 
brew leaders had laid upon the country. But while these fell I had 
been in the wilderness; and happy I now felt the days of toil and nights 
of watching, the fiery wind and the scorching sand, which had kept me 
afar from such agonies, Yet where were their traces now? As if a 
superior hand had been held over Egypt, to shower fertility on it in re- 
compense for its afflictions, all was now more luxuriant than ever. 

My mind still remained disturbed with many thoughts, and leaving 
my tent, I took my spear in my hand, and walked forth into the moon- 
light, which was then lying broad upon the hills, and bathing the tents 
of my sleeping army with unspeakable lustre. I have never seen a 
night of such beauty. The sky, as a sheet of leaves of the forest, 
sparkled and shot rays of living diamonds; the moon was an orb of 
serene flame; the whole creation seemed to have assumed a more 
ethereal character. I could have thought that its grosser substance had 
been suddenly purified and changed into light and life. It wasa night 
on which an irresistible impression of the presence of beings mightier 
than inan subdues the mind. In strange awe I prostrated myself, and 
offered up a supplication to the great invisible Lord, by whom all this 
world of wonder lived, to guide me into his knowledge; if the gods of 
Egypt were divine, to makemetheir more unfailing worshipper ; but if 
there were another mightier than they—another who bore no shape of 
created thing—another not to be worshipped by our fires, nor bowed to 
in temples, nor won by those sad and fearful sacrifices of human life 
which Egypt had so long offered to the work of her hands—then to let 
me be enlightened by the truth; to let the idol have my homage no 
more, but to let me bow down my spirit to the spirit of heaven, 

When I lifted up my countenance again, a wondrous change had 
come. The moon was covered with the hue of blood; the stars had 
died; all below was dark as the grave. I looked round; my army was 
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locked in a torpor as profound as if God had caused them for some 
purpose to be buried in sleep, and I alone was awake; and fearfully 
were my senses kept watching. It was about midnight. At that mo- 
ment an echo, like the burst of a thousand trumpets, broke from the 
skies. It was followed by the charge of a tremendous army. The 
skies opened, and showed flames that took the shape of horse and 
horsemen, chariot and charioteer. A mass of living fire rushed down 
over Egypt. Leading all, and terribly conspicuous above all, was a 
form whose gigantic wings seemed to stretch from verge to verge of the 
horizon. Perpetual shafts of lightning darted from the path of the 
destroyer, and a sword like an angry comet waved and blazed before 
him up to the heights of heaven. 

In the midst of these overwhelming terrors of the air I was recalled 
to the earth; she had her terrors, too, on that night of vengeance. 
A cry, as if the whole agony of the human heart, and the whole con- 
centrated affliction of an undone people could be poured on the ear at 
once, smote me. I looked down on the expanded valley of Egypt; 
there all was in utter consternation, in fierce and instant confusion. 
The multitude were hurrying wildly through the cities, with torches 
in their hands, as if in search after each other. Palaces, houses, cot- 
tages, and temples, all alike poured out their inmates, and all were 
filled with one vast echo of deep agony and fierce lamentation. That 
night all the first-born of Egypt were slain. In every house, in every 
field, where either human or animal life did exist, there was one dead. 
The eldest born of the glorious throne of Egypt, the heir presumptive 
of the mighty, the heir of nothing but the poverty of his outcast 
father, the first-born of the dungeon, all were equally stricken. The 
first-born of the animals too, the beast in the field, the sheep in the 
fold, the wild beast in the forest, the bird in the grove, all had fallen 
and lay cold corpses. Death had claimed as its universal tribute the 
first-fruit of every species in the land. 

In the midst of this mortal ruin a tempest rose. Furious blasts 
rushed from the clouds, that now seemed big with thunder. Rain like 
cataracts burst down, tearing up the fertility of the rich expanse of 
pasture and tillage, garden and bower, beneath. Sheets of lightnings 
that blinded the eye hung quivering over the palace-roofs, which dis- 
solved into dust and ashes under the subtle intensity of the flame. 
Thunderbolts swept along the ground, and tore up the foundation of 
tower and temple. It was a night to be much remembered in Egypt. 


(To be continued.) . 





SKETCH OF A HISTORY OF THE KARAITES. 


BY DR. J. M. JOST. 


(Concluded from page 459. ) 


Ir appears that the affair did not, at the time, cause a greater dis- 
turbance than any contrariety of dogmas would cause, seemingly with- 
out the tendency of effecting a serious revolution. Parties looked upon 
it as a natural one-sided dissidence; the stronger saw in the opposition 
but an obstinacy which should be suppressed if possible. It even seems 
that Anan himself did not intend a breach, but rather that he was ani- 
mated by the desire of establishing for himself and his followers more 
stable principles, strictly in accordance with Holy Writ, for the sake of 
satistying their consciences, and that he cherished the hope that his 
principles would shortly meet with general approval. How little 
import was attached to the steps he took becomes apparent by their 
not having caused any movement, nor called forth any defence, accu- 
sation of heresy, or any correspondence, appeals, and speeches. Thus 
Anan vanishes from the scene of history, which furnishes no ftirther 
intelligence, either of him, or his son Saul, or his grandson Josiah, 
but that they wrote on biblical subjects, and on their laws. 

Moreover, Anan is held in veneration by the Karaites merely as the 
author of a system which they considered the true one, but is by no 
means esteemed to be a prophet whose words and opinions bear. the 
stamp of sanctity. On the contrary, we meet, in the writings of the 
Karaites, with flat contradictions to his views; and his own writings 
having been lost, the greater part of our information about him has 
come down to us by means of such contradictions. Nor are those dis- 
agreements the result of a long-continued study, since we know that 
even his own disciples rejected several of his interpretations. Of a new 
philosophy of religion, of an adoption and application of Arabic learn- 
ing, or as Arabic writers have asserted, of his acknowledging the author 
of the Christian religion, and that of the Islam, and we may even add, 
of a knowledge of the Arabic, there is no vestige whatever in all the 
fragments of Anan with which we are acquainted. A literal quotation 
from his writings—the only specimen befure us—is written in Chaldaic; 
and we surmise, with a degree of certainty, that this was the dialect in 
which he wrote. The spirit that breathes through all his interpreta- 
tions manifests a strict adherence to the literal meanings of the words, 
tending towards the exact fulfilment of the Law to the greatest extent 
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possible, but extravagantly scrupulous. This is the only characteristic 
feature that can be traced in his writings, and which is shared by his 
immediate successors, who, when differing from him in their interpre- 
tations, are guided therein by a certain scrupulousness, not by higher 
scientific notions. That he did not make any concessions to any ex- 
traneous religion is sufficiently proved by the silence of his adversaries, 
who surely would not have omitted to construe even the slightest indi- 
cation into an accusation against him. 

The early leaders of Karaism carried their austereness in prohibiting 
marriages between the most distant relations to such excess that, after 
a few generations, the possibility of any legal marriage ceased, and the 
Karaites were obliged to reform their institutions. A similar embar- 
rassment was caused by their peculiar calculation of the calendar, as 
the different communities, being at great distances from one another, 
and each regulating the festivals according to the phases of the moon, 
often cclebrated the same on different days, until they were at last 
obliged to yield, and partly to adopt the Rabbinical calculation, as we 
shall hereafter see. 

On the foundation of Anan’s interpretation of the Bible, and a col- 
lection of laws composed by him, his grandson seems to have first 
arranged the whole code of laws into a certain system after the model 
of the Rabbinical Mishna. Such, at least, are the indications to be de- 
rived from the fragments of his productions yet extant. Thus, e. ., the 
Rabbins maintain: a wife may be obtained (7. e. become a legal spouse) 
in three different ways: 1, by purchase, 2, by contract, 3, by coition ; 
Josiah maintains in six different ways: 1, dowry, 2, affiance before 
witnesses, 3, written promise, 4, coition, 5, purchase, 6, formal wedding 
ceremony (Kiddushin). We have, however, not sufficient left of his 
writings in order to state whether he used any other but the Hebrew 
language ; his expressions, unless translated and modelled by the quoter, 
exhibit no mark of Arabic display, and some other codes, which were 
arranged at a later period, were undoubtedly composed in Iebrew. 
The use of the Arabic language seems to have been limited to transla- 
tions and commentaries. 

A continuation of the code is mentioned by the Karaites under the 
title of yo px=x by Benjamin ben Mose //awandi, or Alhawandi, 
who apparently also wrote in Tfebrew, and is stated by some to have 
heen a disciple of Josiah. With him and his contemporaries the first 
vestiges of Arabic learning became manifest, and an attempt at phi- 
losophizing after the manner of the Mahomedan sages. The Kelam of 
the Arabs exercised a great influence on the systems of the Karaites. 
Whether the name Hawandi conveys an allusion to Nahawend as his 
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birth-place, we will not here decide, as in general the genealogical 
epithets added to the names appear to us to be by no means of import, 
and to admit of no other inference than the resident places of the 
Karaites. Of his works, we only possess a few fragments. With 
respect to the laws, he differs from Josiah in the above question, inas- 
much as he only mentions five ways, which he designates differently, 
viz.: 1, betrothal, 2, acceptance, 3, dowry, 4, contract, 5, promise be- 
fore witness ; but we possess no account as to the distinction of these 
expressions in point of law. We observe also’ difference in the tech- 
nical terms, so that it becomes evident that oe intended a new 
organization of the laws. In like manner, his explanation respecting 
the laws of the Sabbath deviates from that given by Anan, and, as far 
as regards rest, it is even more stringent. Ile is also mentioned as one 
of those who restricted the laws pertaining to food. The same charac- 
ter he bears with respect to the laws of inheritance, in which he coin- 
cides with Anan. These few examples justify a supposition that Ben- 
jamin also was the author of an extensive work on all laws. lis view 
of the creation, which we mentioned above, designates him also as the 
composer of a commentary on the Bible, unless it be the same book in 
which the laws were likewise illustrated and accurately defined. 

Commentaries on the Bible continued to be the standard means for 
the instruction of the people, while the philosophical mind called into 
existence works of a more decided character, and systematically arrang- 
ed. Of the commentators, coeval, and immediately subsequent to 
Benjamin, we only find the names, but all their works have perished. 
They are the following :— 

Daniel ben Mose Alkomssi, to whom the learned of later periods 
often refer. From his name we may draw an inference respecting an 
Arabic title, and, perhaps, the Arabic language of his work. Tis name 
is mentioned with the calculation of the 430 years of Israel’s stay in 
Egypt, which he sums up in a peculiar manner, calculating from the 
year of Hagar’s pregnancy, when Abraham was eighty-five years of 
age, which makes an addition of fifteen years, and for the other fifteen 
years he accounts by stating that the number 400 refers to solar, and 
that of 480 to lunar years, We see here how criticism employed every 
means to obviate difficulties in the sacred Scriptures, 

Besides the above-mentioned proselyte, David Almokamaz, the 
names of Isaak Ha-Bozri, and his son Abraham, as well as Noah Ha- 
Bozri and his son Joseph, are likewise mentioned, all of whom were 
more or less contemporaries of Salmon ben Jerucham, towards the end 
of the 9th century, and the commencement of the 10th. The progress of 
the Moslemic Academies in the East have, no doubt, advanced the learn- 
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ing of the Karaites to its prime, for we now perceive Karaism, enter- 
ing, well prepared, the field against Rabbinism and its adherents, the 
Bible in hand, partly defending themselves, partly attacking their an- 
tagonists. The consciousness of the seat has, in a few generations, de- 
veloped itself into a powerful self-estimation. In their theory they had 
entirely deviated from Rabbinisin, and all that could not be founded 
on Scriptural passages was rejected as being not binding; but, in prac- 
tice, they yet retained many ceremonies as habits. 

However, the dispute seems to have originated on the part of the 
Rabbins, at least we know of no written controversy previous to Saaja, 
nor of any individual who has written against the Karaites. It is 
principally Saaja, whom a number of contemporaneous Karaites point 
out as their adversary, and whose attacks made an impression upon 
them. Saaja had reached the highest eminence of his age, nor did the 
Rabbins in general keep behind the Arabs, many of them applying 
themselves to the circle of the then flourishing sciences, and especially 
to the study of philosophy. From this progress proceeded the desire 
of defending, in a rational manner, their dogmas before the people, 
who inclined to Arabie learning. Thus polemical: writings from 
that party, against the direction followed by the Karaites, were hardly 
avoidable. It is certain that Saaja composed three works against the 
Karaites, particularly against Anan’s code of laws, and the innovations 
of his sect in general. We are inclined to maintain that his attacks 
contributed the most to. favor the advance of learning among the Ka- 
raites; because, in the short space of 70 to 80 years, there appeared a 
flood of Karaitic writings, partly for the confirmation, and partly for 
the defence, of their doctrines; some of them in Hebrew, but the 
greater part Arabic, and almost all with an unbearable prolixity of 
style, of which the later authors complain. 

The most remarkable circumstance in this controversy, which was 
curied on in the popular language to gain the interest of the less in- 
structed multitude, is the prevailing intreduction of Arabic nationality, 
and the manner of treating even the most intricate questions, with di- 
alectical acuteness, so far as to support by philosophy the historical 
belief in the doctrines and miracles contained in the Bible. 

About that period of perfect consciousness (which indeed bears much 
resemblance to the warfare of our days) we shall report at some future 
time, if the subject should be received with interest. 
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BY PHILIP BART. 
CHAPTER XX. 


Four months have elapsed. It is no longer autumn. The trees are 
bereft of their foliage. Months ago, those cold bitter winds peculiar to 
southern Europe, which surge up from the Mediterranean, had com- 
menced to blow over the land. They are treacherous winds. For a 
week they will be as chilly as if engendered amid the icebergs of the 
pole, and heavy clouds will be carried by them, from which drop sleet 
and hail. Then, again, there will be a day or so of pleasant weather, 
to be succeeded by a storm again. Too far south is the residence of 
the Baroness to suffer much from the rigors of the climate, only just 
about this time when the Danube rises, and, lashed into fury by the 
driving rain-squalls, pours like one huge flood over the low lands. 
Though it is asmiling country in the summer, at this season of the year 
it bears a different aspect. Heavy fogs loom up from the waters, some- 
times so dense as to entirely intercept the view. If locomotion were 
possible despite the mists, it is rendered difficult by the heavy mud in 
the roads. The vine-clad hills have longago been bereft of their rus- 
tling leaves, and the vine laborers look with dismay at the supports of 
the vines, which are blown down. Some rivers bear a terrible aspect 
when in their mighty rage, but the Danube is not of this character, 
In this section of the country, save that in the flood-time you could 
tell that it has increased twice and even thrice its width, it insidiously 
glides along, but is none the less dangerous from its placid look. Run- 
ning through an alluvial soil, it slowly and gradually undermines its 
banks. This neck of land, or that jutting-out point, which has stood 
for centuries, breasting the floods with scarce an apparent effort, some- 
times is washed away, and crumbles out of sight in a single night. 

The Baroness, Melanie, and Babette are comfortably ensconced in the 
dining-room, and a brisk fire is crackling away, striving all it can to 
dispel the mist which seems to penetrate every room of the chateau. 
Madame Anselm is apparently ill at ease, Melanie is listless, and Ba- 
bette subdued. The wind howls outside, and the rain patters against 
the window-glass. 

“ Listen, Babette—now listen both of you—don’t you think that 
through the sough of wind you hear that terrible indescribable sound 
of rushing waters? I tell you,” and here the Baroness rose to her 
feet and looked out into the storm, “ that just such a day as this I re- 
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gret more than ever being a woman. Think of it! To be doomed to 
sit here, with no other occupation than reading a newspaper ten days 
old, for we haverr't had a mail for over that length of time, or left to dis- 
cuss last year’s fashions, when there’s a man’s work to be doing outside. A 
pretty penny will this freak of Nature cost me. There will be trees 
blown down, and roofs carried off, and gardens laid waste. Then 
there is a question about my new wharf—a nice round sum that cost 
me. Why don’t somebody come and inform me how things are going ? 
Why don’t the steward come in person and let me know something ? 
I could just ery, in perfect womanly rage. Everything goes wrong.” 
She returned to the table. “ Melanie, a cup of coffee and more sugar,” 
she said. “It’s a question of dollars to think that now, whilst I put 
this lump of sugar in my coffee and dissolve it, that that angry river is 
doing just the same thing to my wharf.” Here she stirred her coffee 
violently. “ The boat down the river, which ought to have been here 
yesterday, is not yet arrived; in fact I doubt if she can land, in this 
terrible rise of the river, and, Babette,—please look interested, 
Babette.” 

“T am all attention, Madam,” replied Babette. 

“ And as I received a letter yesterday, dated a week ago, informing 
me of his intended departure—” 

‘Whose departure?” asked Melanie, listlessly. 

“Of the gentleman who is to take charge of my business here.” 

“ Mother,” cried Melanie, “ what stuff isall this? Sometimes I think 
you allow your good judgment to go all wrong. Whoever heard of 
such a thing? A meddling, mysterious person comes here—who he is 
no one knows—and forthwith he seems to command both your and 
Babette’s entire attention.” 

“Pardon me,” cried Babette, her face now crimson, and with her 
brows knitted in anger. 

“An impertinent fellow, and inclined to be quarrelsome with his 
betters, at least from what I can understand,” continued Melanie. 
“ Mother, you know, either from indifference or from want of sympathy 
with mundane matters, I never interfere with the management of your 
affairs. You and Babette do most as you please; but 1 beg to remark, 
that at least in this instance the exact distinction between the chateau 
and the furnace will be for the future more distinctly marked.” 

Ilere there was a pause. If there was a moment of silence in the 
room, it was quite different outside. Just then the storm seemed to 
increase in violence, and a rain-squall burst afresh over the house. 

“Melanie,” said the Baroness in her finest and most aggressive man- 
ner, “you have heretofore held as your right what is commonly called 
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the ornamental and decorative position in the household. I have not 
taken your assumption of this necessary character in bad grace, but in 
matters which have to do with the general welfare of this household 
you have never been consulted, and whilst I live I do not suppose you 
ever will. As to what shall be the exact method of communieation 
between the house and the furnace, you will allow me to act in accord- 
ance with my own judgment. Amuse yourself, if you will, for the rest 
of the day, with your maid, in ripping up some frippery of last year’s 
fashions, for, God help me, that’s most all you’re good for. The world, 
I suppose, must have pretty birds and fine feathers, in order to make 
nature supportable, and you have found just these your proper vocation. 
Babette, this is my quarrel with Melanie and not yours—only I have 
to say that the engagement I have made with this man is entirely of 
my doing. He ought to have been here yesterday, and I had his 
letter announcing his coming. Anything of stupid romance in all this 
matter is the furthest possible from my ideas. He is to work for me 
for so much a week, and if he don’t do his duty, all he promises, quick 
as that,” and here she snapped her fingers, “he goes, and without a 
character. But listen—I hear the sound of a horseman.” 

Babette sprang to the window. “ It is some one riding the old farm- 
horse,” she said. “I recognize it by his peculiar gallop. It is the head- 
man from the farm on the river side.” 

Almost immediately a rough-looking man, his clothes daubed with 
mire, the rain-drops dripping from his long hair and beard, came into 
the house. 

* Quick, Babette, and bid him enter here,” cried the Baroness. 

There he stood at the door of the dining-room, and must needs from 
there tell his story. 

“Bad news, your ladyship,” he said, his head inside the room, 
whilst his feet were in the hall. 

“Come in; don’t stand like a booby there outside. No matter for 
the mud. Babette, a glass of wine for him. You seem to have ridden 
fast and hard. Who sent you? What’s the matter? Tell your story 
slowly, deliberately. It’s the flood. Is it worse?” 

“ Never since, in the history of our times—my great-grandfather, 
when I was a little boy—” 

Here the Baroness interrupted him as chronicler of this story. I am 
very much afraid that the present translation of the term I could: use 
would convey to the reader the idea that the lady confounded the 
good peasant’s respected grandsire. “ Well,” continued the man, * it’s 
bad news, your ladyship. The dyke which juts out beyond the wharf 
is getting terribly shaken ; and the Danube boat has passed down, not 
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being able to stem the tide. We saw her early this morning, just 
abreast of us, and she had to turn and go back—that will tell you how 
swift the water is. It’s the dyke that we are troubled about; if that 
goes, away will be swept wharf and all, not counting the mines and 
the works which are sure to be swamped. I don’t believe he can save 
them, though he says we must have courage.” 

“Who is he?” asked the Baroness. 

“Why, that gentleman who used to be riding around in this neigh- 
borhood—the one whose horse most broke Medomenals Babette’s 
neck—begging her pardon. He arrived here last night, and took up 
quarters in the late furnace-master’s house. I ought to have informed 
you of that sooner. I think he directed some one of the laborers to 
bring a note to you this morning, stating of his coming, but I suppose, 
as all the men are now hard at il he made him stay. He told the 
girl who attends to his quarters that he came through on horseback, 
fearing the freshet would prevent him being here in time. He has 
been up all night, superintending the works on the river bank. All 
hands are working cheerfully under him. He is a little bit rough at 
times when any of the men don’t seem to understand him quickly 
enough, but all of them have confidence in him, and as they know it’s 
a matter of life and death to them they are working with a will. The 
drift-wood is coming down at a fearful rate, and is lodging on that 
little promontory which juts out from your ladyship’s big meadow. 
He says that the man who directed the building of that dyke was a 
dunce.” 

“ Ahem!” said the Baroness. “ Babette, now didn’t I work man- 
fully for six months on that breakwater, and didn’t we consult the 
very best authorities on the subject? Go on.” 

“That it was the cape of land that was the natural protection for 
the wharf, and that that ought to have been stuck full of timbers. So 
he is galling all the heavy sticks out of the dyke, and anchoring them 
off the little cape higher up. He begs me to ask you to allow him to 
have every spare horse you have in the stables, as some of the beams 
must be pulled out by main force. Ile wants the dyke to go, and he 
says the sooner the better, because there is an eddy made by it, which 
sucks all the floating wood into it, between it andthe wharf. It’s 
dreadful to see even now,—how the wharf springs and trembles. Half 
a dozen times he has ordered everybody off of it, only remaining on it 
himself. Everything that could be carried is, however, off the wharf— 
even the little house on it—and your ladyship’s packs of wool, and the 
pigs lead. The steamboat employé has given up everything into his 
hands, and well he did, as he lost his wits early this morning. He pre- 
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sents his compliments, and says he wrote a letter to your ladyship a 
week ago,—and please not to forget to send all the chains and ropes, 
and a barrel of wine, and brandy, and bread,—and that most particn- 
larly, your ladyship is not to come down. He stamped his foot when 
he said that ; he didn’t mean it in disrespect I’m sure,—‘ for you would 
be in the way,’ he added. He is a very quick kind of person. The 
peasants are there in quantity from down the river. Like a pack of 
fools were they, until he set them to work. You must excuse him, 
Madam. You know most of them don’t understand a word of German— 
as I do—therefore, when he told me to call them ‘a lot of stupid asses, 
for sitting like crying babies, and not trying to help him, in order to 
save their own property,’ all of which I had to translate into Hunga- 
rian to them, instead of getting angry they went to work. Some of 
the soldiers are there helping, and your superintendent has sent a 
sergeant to town, begging _— a detachment of men be sent to give 
their aid. It’s getting serious.” 

“You go on so fast, now, you take my breath away. No lives lost, 
I trust ?” 

‘* None, but some narrow shaves. There was the widow Tolstecksy’s 
son; he is a courageous lad. He must needs, with the new mining 
superintendent, try and fish out a big stick of wood, and somehow 
he slipped and in he went, and would have been carried off sure, if the 
superintendent hadn’t clutched him just in time.” 

“Enough,” cried the Baroness. ‘“ Go straight and order out the 
whole household, Melanie ; and you, Babette, bid the grooms have every 
horse in the stable ready to start in five minutes. Here”—there en- 
tered then a servant—“ have a dozen casks of wine, and one of brandy, 
put in carts and hauled down to the wharf. Quick, quick! I say, and 
carry out all the bread and meat you can. Tell them in the kitchen 
to keep on making bread all day. I do believe that a woman in war- 
time would m: ke a good commissary officer. As for myself, I am 
going. My cloak; my overshoes.” 

“ Noble lady,” said the man, “ you couldn’t get near the place if 
you tried, without swimming most. The bridge over the green brook 
was most carried away early this morning, and we will have to ford it 
now; and then I beg to observe that if your ladyship réde in her ear- 
riage the two homes necessary for the work of pulling your ladyship’s 
carriage would be so much taken ay ray from hauling logs.” 

“ But a general-in-chief onght to be on the scene of action,” said 
the lady. 

“ But, Madam, this is work for men and not for ladies,” replied the 
man. 
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“ Ah! Babette, here you are; are the horses ready? Go, my good 
friend, and tell the superintendent that I leave everything in his hands. 
Tell him to do his best ; say to him, that as soon as the danger is over 
to report tome. Tell him that the wharf may go into the Dannbe or 
to the deuce if it pleases, so that no lives are lost. Ah! there go 
the horses.” And through the patter of the rain the noise of quite a 
cavalcade of horses was heard. The man, having received a few more 
instructions, now left, and the Baroness and Babette were now alone. 

“ Banette,” said the Baroness, I thought it might be a surprise, so 
I never said to you, before a little while ago, that I expected the 
superintendent, and I have his name now. Would you like to hear it? 
And a very straightforward and business-like letter is his, with no non- 
sense in it.” Here the Baroness pulled a letter out of her pocket, and 
playfully passed it before Babette’s eyes. ‘* Would you like to see it? 
There is a little posteript in it, which might interest you. It’s about a 
young person.—” 

Just then Babette broke from the DBaroness, and was out 
of the room. In a moment afterwards she had climbed to her 
turret room. Quickly she threw up the sash, on the side looking 
towards the river, and peered out into the mist. Of clear days, you 
might get a glimpse of the Danube rolling along, but now there was 
nothing but thick clouds of fog, which entirely effaced the landscape. 
If she could not see, perhaps she could hear something, so with out- 
stretched head, and ear turned, she seemed as if desirous of intensify- 
ing every sound by power of will, but nothing save the moaning of the 
wind was heard. She paced up and down her room, after a while, 
then threw herself on her bed. Presently she rose again, and taking 
from her closet a heavy peasant’s cloak, muffled herself in it, and 
tripped down the stairs. “ He has no right over me,” she said. “It 
was the Baroness he ordered not to come to the river’s bank, I am 
inistress of my own actions. He has been to Red country; has seen 
my people—may have tidings for me. Besides, I may be of use, and 
‘an be back at mid-day, and tell the Baroness a straight story. Any- 
how I shall go mad if penned up in the house to-day.” Just in the 
hall she met Melanie. 

“What, Babette? what madness carries you out? You can be of 
no use at the river’s bank. Please, now, none of your nonsense, and 
don’t be brought back drowned, or a spectacle of some kind, But, 
Babette, in sober, common-sense, see how it storms. Look there! 
what’s that?” and she pointed through the park gate, where a small 
company of cavalry were scurrying past on the road leading to the 
river bank. “ Look at them,” said Melanie, “how even, mounted as 
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they are, they have to struggle to face the wind. Please don’t 
go;” and taking her hand, “just forgive my stupid speech of this 
morning.” Babette was rarely sympathetic, at least in action, though 
now she seized Melanie in her arms and kissed her, and said, pointing 
to the gate, “I suppose some small detachment of cavalry is wanted 
to keep matters in order. It’s only a short distance down to the 
water, by the cross road, and you know I’m used to bad weather, 
Under the cover of the wood, I shan’t feel the blast much. Tell the 
Baroness I’m gone, and shall be back soon to report to her. You 
know, Melanie, I am a kind of lieutenant to your mother’s general- 
ship, and she would not be contented unless she was represented some- 
how.” 

* But,” said Melanie, “ain’t that famous American there—that 
romantic person who always turns up in the wrong place, or the right 
place this time. Faugh! an old wharf, and what a fuss about it? 
You will be in the man’s way.” 

Before she had finished Babette was gone, and had disappeared into 
the storm. It seemed Melanie’s turn to be in a reverie now. 

“ That was an ugly thought which shot into my brain, some months 
ago, on the occasion of that tumble of Babette’s from the horse, and 
the Lieutenant’s empressement of her. I may have wronged her. I 
wish I could have such a cool and cold bearing as she has. What 


can carry her out in this storm? I think I noticed she changed 
color when my good mother announced the coming of that man—the 
furnace man, this morning.” 


(To be continued. ) 





THE LIFE OF SHABTHAI ZEVI. 
BY R. JACOB JABETZ (1752 a. ©.) 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE HEBREW. ] 


Tuere was a man in the land of Uz, in the holy congregation of 
Ismir, called also Smyrna. His name was Mordecai Zevi; he was a 
native of the Morea; was, at first, a dealer in poultry and eggs, but 
afterwards he became a broker among the merchants of the Levant. 
He had three sons, Joseph, Eliah, and Shabthai ; the last of whom was 
born in the year 5385 of the creation. When the child Shabthai grew 
and was named, they‘sent him to the Beth-Hamidrash (Rabbinical 
College), where he was instructed in the law, the Mishna, the Talmud, 
the Halacha, and Agada, comprising all the 0’w (six divisions of the 
Gemara), Siphra, Siphri, Mechiltha, Tosepta, Pesiktha, and Thorath 
Cohanim, and was also made acqnainted with the science of Kabalac in 
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short, there was nothing of which he did not aequire some knowledge, 
within the space of a few years. At the age of fifteen he had no 
further need of a master, but began by himself, without a companion 
or teacher, to study the science of Kabala. Ile was wont to sit in his 
father’s house shut up in a solitary chamber, and incessantly occupied 
in his researches. By these means he became, in a short time, so 
deeply conversant with the mysteries of Kabala, that there was not his 
equal to be found in the knowledge of “ those things which are revealed 
and those which are hidden ;” 


and as he was successfully proceeding 
in his studies, he was, in his eighteenth year, honored by the title of ton 
(sage). 

Shabthai then began to lecture in public, expounding the works of 
revelation and exploring the hidden treasures of the Kabala: and his 
renown waxed greater and greater throughout all the provinces of 
Turkey. Indeed, all his exploits were considered supernatural; and 
notwithstanding all his fasting and self-affliction, his countenance re- 
sembled that of a celestial being. From his shoulders and upwards he 
was higher than any of the people; according to a portrait which was 
at that time sent from Smyrna to the princes of Holland (may their 
glory be exalted !). In the year 5422 (1669 a. c.) an account of his life 
and actions was published in the Dutch language at Amsterdam ; from 
which work I have heard from men of truth, these particulars I have 
translated and here subjoin. 

(reat honor was rendered to Shabthai by all the members of the com- 
munity, and particularly so by his disciples and friends. Now it came 
to pass in the year 408, when Shabthai was twenty-four years of age, 
that he gave himself out to his disciples as the Messiah, the son of Da- 
vid, the true Redeemer, and that he was to redeem and deliver Israel 
from their captivity among the Christians and Mahomedans. At the 
same time he publicly pronounced the Tetragrammaton as it is written, 
to do which, it is well known, was not permitted, save the High Priest 
during the existence of the Temple, when he performed service in the 
Holy of Holies on the day of atonement; as it is written, the penalty 


of death is pronounced on him who utters the Tetragramaton pub- 
licly. 


When the sad intelligence reached the sages of Smyrna, they sent to 
him two messengers of the Beth-din (Ecclesiastical Tribunal) to warn 
him, and to caution him, that, if he should so trespass again, they 
would excommunicate him, and even consider it a meritorious action 
for any one to take his life. But Shabthai replied, that he was allowed 
to do so, being the anointed of God. Hearing this, the sages of Smyrna 
were much affrighted, and having deliberated together what to do, 
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they decreed unanimously that he was guilty of death for two reasons; 
firstly, because he had uttered the name of the Lord according to its 
letters, and, secondly, because he pretended to be the Messiah. There- 
fore they excommunicated him, and proclaimed it a meritorious action 
for any one to slay him, and the fine imposed on the slayer by the 
laws of the Mahomedans they promised to pay. 

Now, when Shabthai saw that evil was determined against him, he 
fled from Smyrna to the holy congregation of Salonika, where he was 
received with great honor, his evil deeds having not yet been known 
there. Many disciples also gathered around him to learn the science 
of Kabala; and all the inhabitants of Salonika revered him and loved 
him more than any other man. But, after having been there for a 
considerable time, he fell again into his former error, and repeated his 
former transgression, uttering the name of the Lord according to its 
letters in the presence of his disciples ; and when his pupils asked him 
wherefore he did so, he replied that he was the anointed, and that it 
was therefore lawful for him to doso. The sages of Salonika, having 
heard the sad news, sent to him two messengers of the Beth-din, order- 
ing him to quit Salonika, otherwise he would be put to death, because 
he had wrought folly in Israel. 

Knowing that the Jews had more power at Salonika than in any 
other country, he secretly fled to Athens, and thence into Morea. 
But he found no refuge there, for, being informed that he had been 
expelled from Salonika, the inhabitants of Morea also drove him 
away; thence he went through Greece to Alexandria, and thenee to 
Kairo, which is Mizraim, and thence to the Holy Land, as far as 
Jerusalem, where he remained for several years, imposing upon him- 
self self-afflictions and fasts, and instructing many in the science of 
Kabala day and night. 

Some historians assert that, on his flight through the Holy Land to 
Jerusalem, he arrived at Gassa, 7. e. Assa, where he met an Israelite 
of the name of Nathan Benjamin Ashkenasi, in whose house he re- 
sided for some weeks, deliberating and conspiring with him wickedly 
to deceive the world by their doings and contrivances, which I shall 
hereafter describe. After Shabthai had been hidden in the house of 
the said Nathan, he went to Jerusalem, and gave himself up to study 
day and night, until his reputation rose higher and higher in the Holy 
Land. But when some years had passed, he again began to give him- 
self out to his pupils as the anointed, the son of David, and that 
Israel had no longer occasion to fast on the 17th of Tamus and the 
9th of Ab. He endeavored to prove his assertions from passages of 
kabalistical writings—the Sohar among them—which passages he 
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maintained were typical of himself, and testified that the Redemption 
was absolutely to take place in that age; for he wasalearned Kabalist, 
unparalleled in all the Mahomedan provinces or in the Holy Land. 

On a sudden the above-named Nathan assumed the character of a 
prophet, and was possessed by an evil spirit. Indeed he prophesied 
many true things, both with reference to the past and future times, 
and his words proved just; but the chief prophecy circulated on his 
authority was, that Shabthai Zevi, born in the community of Smyrna, 
was the true Redeemer of Israel, the anointed son of David; that he 
was to redeem and deliver Israel from among the nations. He pre- 
tended never to have known Shabthai, but to have been informed by 
the Holy Spirit that the Israelites were no longer to observe the four 
fasts appointed in commemoration of the destruction of the Temple, 
since they were annulled and abolished by the birth of the anointed, 


the son of David. 
(To be continued.) 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Ler us never forget that forms are not religion, but only its drapery ; 
and that as they dress children lightly who wish to brace their frames, 
as the laborer throws off his coat to work,.and as in the ancient games 
the candidates stepped into the racecourse unencumbered with many, or 
heavy garments, the fewer forms which religion wears, consistent with 
decency and order, the more robust she will grow—she will work with 
greater energy—and, like one of beautiful mould and symmetry, she 
will walk with more native, queenly grace—when 





‘* Unadorned, adorned the most.”’ 
—Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 
’ 
Vor. I1.—39 








SCIENCE, ART, AND FACTS. 


A curtovs estimate has been made to find out how many elephants 
were killed every year to furnish the ivory wanted by the world—or 
at least the European and American ones. Of course a calculation of 
this kind is subject to error. Taking, however, Sheffield, England, as 
a test, it uses about $150,000 a year, or 180 tons, made up of 45,000 
tusks, whose average is nine pounds. According to this number the 
elephants killed every year must be about 22,500; but allowing that 
some tusks are cast, and some animals die, it may be fairly estimated 
that 18,000 are killed every year merely for their ivory, to supply 
Sheffield alone. If Sheffield, then, consumes the tusks of 18,000 of these 
mastodons, certainly 150,000 of these huge creatures must be destroyed 
annually to furnish the ivory of the world. * 

How artificial pearls are made, is often asked. That the outside 
film is of glass is well known, but what are they filled with? This 
material is furnished by a small fish, the adlette, very common in the 
rivers of Continental Europe. The scales of this fish are taken and 
rubbed for a considerable time, and then thrown into a vase of water. 
The fluid is then sieved, when a substance is deposited in the solution 
which passes through, and with this the glass is coated. 


Of course all are familiar with cheese-mites, but who would 
imagine that animalcula were found who could exist amid the most 
poisonous substances? Could it be possible that these acar? could live 
in nux vomica without being affected by the strychnine. Mr. Attfield 
found them to exist in this substance, and they were not the least 
affected by the poison. Following out his researches, he discovered 
that in so pungent a substance as ginger they existed by the millions. 
Of course any transplantation, as taking the ginger-mites to the nux 
vomica, killed them. This field of curious research has no end to it. 
Some time ago in England a church was rebuilt, the floor being 
lowered to within afew inches of some coffins that had lain under 
ground for two or three centuries. Soon after the new church was 
opened the pews were found to be infested with mites of a novel shape 
and character. It turned out to be a novel species of acarus, and 
received the name of acarus ecclesiasticus. The parishioners were 
greatly alarmed at the visitation, and regarded it as a judgment of the 
Almighty for desecrating the graves of their forefathers. 

What can we do in regard to the divisibility of substances ? Let us 
start with asheet of gold leaf. This is a metallic film yzy555 of an inch 
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in thickness, measuring 3,375 inches square, and weighing } of a grain. 
A single inch of it therefore weighs ;'; of a grain. We can take this, 
dissolve its surface off with cyanide of potassium, stopping the pro- 
cess at will until we reduce it to about 35 of what it was originally, so 
that it shall be only 3594599 Of an inch in thickness, and will weigh 
jy of a grain to a square inch. In this condition it no longer is like 
aol but is perfectly transparent, resembling a delicate film of pale 
green varnish. This one square inch, when made to adhere to glass by 
a mechanical process, can be divided into 6,400,000,000 squares, each 
of which can be seen by the microscope. What now is the weight 
of each piece? Each piece by calculation weighs no more than 
ged000p 0000s Of a grain; or, in other words, a single grain of gold, a 
fragment about as large as a pin’s-head, has been ; divided into ‘lade 
billion eight hundred and forty thousand million separate pieces, each 
distinctly visible under the microscope. The mind, of course, can at- 
tach no definite signification to these figures without artificial assist- 
ance. The minuteness of this subdivision can only be expressed by com- 
parison. Between one of these minute squares and the original grain 
of gold there is something like the difference between a cubic form 
an inch square and four times the bulk of the whole Capitol at 
Washington. Tow insignificant, then, do our ideas of great and small 
appear in the contemplation of such overwhelming figures as these! 


“Great and little, in truth, seem in creation alike terms, expressing 
merely relation to us, and vanish in the universe of the infinite 
Creator.” 


The question has been frequently asked, “Can a man alter his size?” 
It is written that “no man by taking thought can add one cubit unto 
his stature.” Mr. Babbage, however, in his work, “Passages in the 
Life of a Philosopher,” makes the following strange statement about 
the celebrated thief-taker Vidoeq. ‘ He had a remarkable power 
which he was so good as to exhibit to me. It consisted in altering his 
height to about an inch and a half less than his ordinary height. He 
threw over his shoulders a cloak, in which he walked around the room. — 
It did not touch the floor in any part, and was, I should say, about an 
inch and a half above it. He then altered his height, and took the 
same walk. The cloak then touched the floor and lay upon it in some 
part or other during the whole walk. He then stood still, and altered 
his height alternately several times to about the same amount. I in- 
quired whether the altered height, if sustained for several hours, pro- 
duced fatigue. He replied that it did not, and that he even used this 
change of form in order to find rest.” Of course, if this had happened 
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to an ordinary observer, the chances of delusions as by means of the 
cloak, would come first in the reader’s mind, but it is highly improba- 
ble that with a person of Babbage’s scientific training any cheat could 
have been practised. It seems that a voluntary shortening of the 
vertebral colum is possible. 

There is on exhibition at a New York jeweller’s a diamond in the 
rough weighing 80 carats. Apart from its intrinsic value, as a speci- 
men of this precious stone it is unique. It is an octahedron, or double 
pyramid, with every angle in absolute perfection. Its value is estimated 
at about $80,000. 

Metals have generally been considered as opaque bodies, not per- 
mitting the passage of light through their substance. It is, however, 
very easy to show, by the use of an extremely thin film, as of gold or 
silver deposited on glass, that light passes quite freely through it, and 
this property has latterly been turned to quite good advantage. All 
the peculiarities of the solar image, the different spots and foci in their 
variations of intensity, and the less luminous marginal regions, are 
shown with great clearness, and even the filmiest clouds and vapors 
which sweep over the disk can be seen by this method. Gold and 
platinum may be used, but silver possesses the greatest advantages, 
It is now extensively used by those forced to work in the glare of 
glass and iron furnaces, and since the eyeball is protected from the 
heat, all ill effects are excluded. 

A series of very interesting experiments have just been introduced 
before the American public by Professor Pepper, of London, The 
lecturer plunges his hand into boiling water, and takes out an egg, and 
with his finger stirs up molten lead in a pot, and then ladles it out 
with his hand. For the first experiment he washes his hands in ether, 
and then plunges them in the boiling water. The principle which 
protects the hands is that the rapid volatilization of the ether abso- 
lutely prevents contact between the boiling water and his hand. In 
the second experiment, that of using his fingers to stir the molten lead, 
his hands are washed in ammonia, when exactly the same thing hap- 
pens as when ether was used. The scientific theory on which these 
experiments rest, is the spheroidal condition of bodies, which is best 
explained by the familiar fact, that when cold water is thrown on a 
red-hot plate of metal, the water assumes a globular form, and is seen 
to be in rapid motion. As soon, however, as the iron plate cools, the 
water touches the plate, and is instantly converted into steam. A 
layer of steam prevents the water touching the plate. This sudden 
change from the globular or spheroidal condition of water is certainly 
the cause of most of the boiler explosions. 





